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incapable of being made imaginatively fruitful. Not the
greatest genius could be expected to create perfect works of
art in such a form. And, in fact, no one did. Fielding and
Scott, Dickens and Smollett, are as unequal as they are
inspired. Hardy's natural and uncritical talent made him
the last man to succeed where these had failed. The death
of Mrs. Charmond and the character of Alec d'Urberville
exhibit the defects of the form he had chosen, just as crudely
as the plot of " Nicholas Nickleby" or the heroines of the
Waverley novels. The convention he chose to write in was
a fundamentally defective one; and, however carefully we
school ourselves to accept it while we are reading it, now
and again these defects will give us an unavoidable jar.

All the same, Hardy was right to adopt it. He had not
the natural sense of structure to carry him to success as a
pioneer of the new, freer form of realistic novel writing.
When he tries in 4C Jude," the result is disastrous. The story
is no more probable than those of his earlier books, and the
improbability^seems far more out of place. Further, when,
as in the conclusions of "The Return of the Native" and
"The Woodlanders," he defers to the old conventions
against his original intention, the book profits by it. But,
over and above all this, the peculiar nature of Hardy's
inspiration would have been hampered by a more realistic
mode of expression. A poetic talent is most at home in a
stylised form. It is noteworthy that in so far as Hardy did
modify the convention he inherited, it was in a different
direction to his contemporaries. Like them, he aspired to
add intellectual and emotional weight to the norel, to raise
it to the status of great* poetry and great drama. But he
sought to further this end by making it less, rather than
more, realistic. To achieve tragic intensity he turned to
tragedy for a model; and to find true tragedy in English
letters he had to go back to writers who lived before the
novel was invented^ Tess differs from a Dickens heroine.